FRAMEWORK FOR A 
CHRISTIAN WORLD: 


“That all may be one. 


John 17:21 
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The Wayfarer 


B That rubicund secretary in Seabeck Re- 
gion, Bill Genné, reports veterans understand- 


ably allergic to the term “retreat” as describing 
a devotional colloquy. “So at their suggestion 
we go into the hills next week to establish a 
‘beachhead’! I agree: there 1s something like 
real struggle to establish landings on spiritual 


terra firma today. 


B The pother about new American Roman 
Catholic cardinals brings up the valid query 
as to whether “he who would be greatest 
among you, let him be your servant” applies 
to such “princes of the Church’? The initial 
wardrobe required, $4,000 worth, is paid for 
by the centimos and pesos and dimes of people 
who everywhere are for the most part poor. 
Again we can see very plainly the role of the 
Grand Inquisitor, Dostoevsky’s inspired crea- 
tion, who meeting the humble Christ, coldly 
made it plain that He and His way were no 
longer needed in the splendid program of the 


hicrarchy. 


B Midyear exams are tackled with different 
verbs in different British an 
exam; we “take” it. Most fittingly of all, Latin 
Americans (sufrir) it! Such circum- 
stances make the “‘post-mortem”™ a logical af- 


nations. 
suffer 


termath. 


B& In his incisive new book, The Coming 
Great Church, Warden Theodore O. Wedel of 
Preachers coins 


Church 


the Episcopal College of 
“Great Church” for the new world 
now foreshadowed by the vast non-Roman 
ecumenical movement. As he says, the roster 
of ecumenical conferences of our generation 
reads again like that of the early centuries, 
with: millions of evangelical Christians repre- 
sented: (1920), Stockholm (1925), 
Lausanne (1927), Jerusalem (1928), Oxford 
(1937), Edinburgh (1937), Madras (1938) 


and Amsterdam (1939)—with a World Coun- 


Cseneva 


cil of Churches ever since Edinburgh. Student 
Movement leaders, already trained in inter- 
church cooperation, have been at the heart of 
this “Great Church” idea. Dr. Wedel, whose 
book you may want (Macmillan $2), we once 
knew as executive of the Episcopal student 


program nationally. 


B The Valentine heading my column 1s dif- 
fidently intended, I guess, for a great many 
students everywhere who—all sentimentality 
thought this 
Prayer has 


aside—are genuinely our 
month. The 
never been more meaningful. Our own unsen- 


Federation Day of 


timental mood may well accord with an old 
line of Walt Whitman’s: 


Behold, I do not give lectures or a Uttle 
charity; 
When I give 1 give myself. 
That in turn takes me back to Paul in II Cor. 
&: 5, the ideal text for WSCF thinking. 


been ankle-deep in Whit- 
hearing his 


Recently I've 
man’s Leaves of Grass again, 
“barbaric yvawp over the roofs of the world” 
—fresh, lushly American, callow, and still sub- 
tle. Hus always 
raises the old student query, “Do pagans have 
Walt’s own joys were I think 


grandiose “emancipation” 
all the fun?” 
really deepest as he shared the ready sympa- 
mysticism of his family 


thies and quiet 


Quakerism. 


B February salute goes from this Christian 
waytarer, as always, to our national heroes, 
Lincoln and Washington. This year there's a 
resolute flourish of trumpets—and a prayer— 
for the UNO on its own birthday. 


—J.O.N. 
The letter trom JACQUES SOULIER 
struck us all of a heap, as his friend Wilmina 


Rowland doubtless knew it would. . Our 
World Roll-Call, here. excerpted pasted 
together, was borne in by the four winds, via 
WINBURN T. THOMAS, PAUL M. LIM- 
BERT, THE FEDERATION NEWSLETTER, 
WORLDOVER PRESS, and—we contess it— 
husky rumor in the corridors at 347. In pre- 
war days we published poems by 
BURTON J. FRYE, then a University of Mi- 
ami undergraduate; we are pleased that he 
thinks of us as he returns to USA and to 
graduate work at Miami this fall. JOE KA- 
MIYA is an active member of the YMCA on 
the Berkeley campus. We first knew ANN 
GRAYBILL as an leader in 
the Middle Atlantic Region: now, as the se- 
date secretary of the NJASRC, she sends us 
these vignettes of Nisei. JOHN DESCHNER 
Yale Divinity School, 1s one of the more able 


several 


undergraduate 


students in college today, so naturally he was 
USCC. JIMMIF 
traveler (feminine 


chosen Chairman of the 
WOODWARD is 
gender), among 
GEORGE HOUSER, member of | the 
of Racial Equality, writes of that which he 
well knows. Chicago students on OUR COV- 
ER are working on construction alongside the 
reaction 


a busy 
colleges of the Southwest. 


Congres, 


building where the atomic “chain 


was proved—and such as they may yet bolt 
firmly together the Latin, 


Swedish. and Chinese of our WSCF motto. 


German, French, 
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CAN YOUR IMAGINA- 
TION AS A CHRISTIAN 
TRAVEL AS FAST AS THE 
PLANE WHICH LINKED 
THE WORLD 
IN JUST 216 HOURS ? 


THAT'S our biggest question: Whether our spirits can out-speed our machines in reaching every 
human being, with love and trust and justice rather than the opposite of all three. 


A GLOWING symbol of that world concern is the great inter-continent movement of students com- 
mitted to Christ as Lord of life: the World’s Student Christian Federation. It unites us as one com- 
munity in faith, working and praying for universal brotherhood, equality of opportunity, freedom and 
peace. 


IN THESE days, thousands of our fellow-members of WSCF in war countries have been torn by ex- 
cruciating tragedy such as we have not even tasted: they have “passed through the fire,” in very 
real enactment of the heroic last verses of Hebrews 11. We salute them. 


THOUSANDS of others we could not understand, linguistically or even theologically, if they were by 
our side right now: our common understanding is of the heart, not just of tongue and specific doc- 
trine. Still other thousands we have meagerly helped with our gifts and prayers, but we find no room 
in our attitude for condescending chivalry: those we have helped have helped us more, in enlarging 
our horizons and quickening our sluggish sympathies. 


TRAVEL around the globe, as a Christian, on the Federation Day of Prayer, February 17th. Place 
your hopes upon those who will literally travel from all over the world, to Geneva next August, for 
the first “family reunion” of Student Christian faith since the war began—the WSCF international 
conference. 


BUT above all, let’s search our interest and motive to place alongside them the plumb-line of Christ's 
own demands: justice for our every fellow-student (“colonial” or otherwise), realistic sympathy, wil- 
lingness to lose our life in others in order to save it. Can our spirits, in Christ, outspeed the machines 
in rounding this shrinking planet during 1946? 
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HERE IS TANGIBLE reality about stu- 


dent Christian fellow ship which stretch- 


es right around the globe—binding, 
across OCCalls and mountains and the 
dotted boundary-lines of imperialism, 
the convinced, buoyant student Christi- 
anity of dozens of nations. We briet the 
latest word of our “spiritual kin” on 


hundreds of campuses: 


AFRICA 


As the SCA of South Africa endeav- 
ors to organize its work along the lines 
of four departments—Aftrikaans, Eng- 
lish-speaking, Bantu and Colored—we 
hope that their special difficulties and 
problems will be satisfactorily solved for 
the good of all. Last June the local 
groups in Nigeria joined in forming a 
national movement. A secretary 1s 
studying in England and expects to re- 
turn to Nigeria after learning as much 
as he can from the experience of the 
British SCM. Local groups in other 
countries of West Africa—Sierra Leone, 
Gold Coast—have not yet formed na- 
tional movements. The group in Algiers 
has been in correspondence with the 
Federation and has asked for the pray- 


ers of us all. 


ARGENTINA 


Jailed for anti-Peron action during 
the flare-up several months ago, a con- 
siderable number of student delegates 
were unable to attend the first confer- 
ence of the new River Plate SCM— 
including an SCM executive committee 
member from Buenos Aires, and four 
out of seven expected delegates from 
Rosario. The protest was against acute 
restrictions on civil and academic lib- 
erty, and was roundly commended by 
the conference, meeting unofficially. 
One leader said he was encouraged as 
never before as he saw the new SCM 
group. (representing the two Argentine 
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In a time of chaos, mistrust, intric 


campuses and also that at Montivideo 
in Uruguay) in united student action. 


AUSTRIA 


A returned visitor reports that the 
universities of Vienna, Innsbruck and 
Graz have re-opened with crowded 
classes. Large numbers of D.P.’s (dis- 
placed persons) tend to make the stu- 
more international than 


dent bodies 


formerly. 


AUSTRALIA 


January has seen the first country- 
wide SCM which 
planned along new lines because the 
long black-out of conferences had en- 
abled student leaders to approach the 
program “in an untrammelled way.” A 
marked tendency “for study circles to 
be replaced by tutorials” among student 
conferences there indicates an apparent 
new reliance upon authority. New ef- 


conterence, was 


fort is being made to help churches en- 
list missioners for Pacific Island work, 
as returning servicemen witness to its 
importance. 


BELGIUM 


Of nine million Belgians, four mil- 
lion are Roman Catholic, only 100,000 
Protestant—although the present gov- 
ernment includes not one Roman Cath- 
olic. The university situation here is the 
best among all the liberated countries, 
largely because of ready help from 
European Student Relief and the big 
University Foundation in Brussels. An 
SCM program, hidden during war, has 
again set out with a large vision. 


BRAZIL 


Student Christian groups at Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro have come 
into being since Dr. John R. Mott's 


1940 visit, under aggressive leadership 
of Dr. Euripides Facchini, Executiye 


Secretary of the AC A—Associacao Crist 
de Academico. Other SCM units are ip 
the making at Porto Alegre and Vic. 
toria, and a committee to unily all 
SCM work in Brazil has recently com 
pleted the new constitution. Dr. T, Z, 
Koo otf China is to visit Brazil this 
and his coming 


spring, Is eagerly 


awaited. 


CANADA 


The SCM has under way a vigorous 
action campaign in behalf of some 10, 
000 Japanese-Canadians, threatened 
with deportation to Japan under the 
rigorous policy adopted by the Cana. 


dian government. SCMers are writing | 
letters to campus and city papers, urg. | 
ing churches, service clubs and_ trade | 
unions to act, wiring, writing and call. | 
ing on Provincial Premier, Prime Min ; 
ister and Minister of Labor. : 

The SCM this fall directs its attention | 
to problems in the areas of race, labor, | 
world cooperation and education—in. 


terests bearing a close resemblance to! 


the segments of our own NICC Circle. 

The Canadian universities are adjust § 
ing themselves to an inflated postwar | 
gaining 


and 


population 


university 


Canadians-in-waiting, at a Khaki Uni- 
versity in Europe. Yes, that’s “Monty” 
under the hat. 
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World Movement 


through this experience a_ widened 
world view. Canadian students at the 
start of the war were giving $200 to the 
Federation, and this year gave $2.200— 


significant fact! 


CHINA 


Canton’s Lingnan University is in 
good shape; Yale-in-China has fifteen 
buildings in ruins; Oberlin-in-China 
struggles along this winter without 
heat, school supplies, enough tood, or 
medicine; Yenching is now taking pre- 
college students and frosh; return to 
original campuses is on a “stagger” 
plan, because of transport bottlenecks. 
China Student Relief arranges for many 
students to “work out” grants given, 
by gardening, goat-raising, etc.—a _rev- 
olutionary procedure, for China here- 
tofore has exempted scholars from man- 
ual labor. To cure a universal student 
malady—eye-strain caused by weak 
veget:ble-oil lamps—CSR has organized 
“light pools,” utilizing a kerosene pres- 
sure lamp which lights forty students 
ior an eighth the cost to each. SCM 
Conferences, mass meetings and great 
worship services, have continued, de- 
spite unbelievable hardships in war. 


CHILE 


Two SCM groups have been tormed 
recently in the two great city universi- 
ties, despite rigorous civil persecution 
of non-Roman Catholic minorities. 
Leadership has been that of the WSCF 
representative in that country, Senor 
Raymundo Valenzuela, of Concepcion. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Two SCM leaders rank high on the 
list of martyrs. Jaroslav Simsa, former 
Executive Secretary of the Czech SCM, 
and its representative at the last WSCF 
General Committee meeting, was im- 
prisoned in many places after 1940, and 
died in the hell of Dashau in February, 


FEBRUARY, 1946 


D.Ps—displaced persons—are the dis- 


possessed, the distraught. They are a 
major problem in Europe now. 


1945. Young Jaroslav Valenta, Student 
Secretary, was forced to witness the 
murder of both his parents before his 
own execution at Mathausen. Although 
news is rare from censored Czechoslo- 
vakia, we know that an SCM Confer- 
ence has been held, and that 15,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in Prague Univer- 
sity—more than twice the pre-war en- 
rollment. Bratislava University, despite 
deportations, pogroms, and imposition 
of German language, continued classes 
all through the war. And last fall an 
international congress of students met 
in Prague. 


FINLAND 


Two hundred here 
been killed in war—a large proportion 
in so small a country. Last summer, the 
found 


students have 


reopened “summer meeting” 
1,100 gathered from Finland and Nor- 
way; at a later conference for Finnish 
students only, 300 were on hand. The 
“spirit of revival” is everywhere spoken 
of in the Student Christian Federation 
of Finland. 


FRANCE 


Of forty million Frenchmen, seven 
million are communicant Roman Cath 
olics, one million Protestant, the rest 
unafhliated. The conterence ot ISS (In 
ternational Student Service) last tall 
showed many of the ablest students to 
The DeCGaulle 


government has upped its annual schol- 


be Communists. new 


arship subsidy from twenty-four to 
eighty million francs, even as the franc 
is drastically devaluated. (Living costs 
19 39. ) 


Protestant students, almost all maquis 


in France are up 703% over 
operatives in war, have already held a 
national conterence and sent delegates 
to Prague last fall to the first Czech 
conterence since 1938. Helen Morton 
and other Americans, sent recently to 


World 
Churches, are giving new hope as they 


France by the Council of 
bring fellowship and material aid. The 
French Movement is debating whether 
to try to rebuild its beloved headquar- 
ters (La Roche-Dieu at Biévres), wreck- 
ed during the German occupation, or 
to erect a new building. 


GERMANY 


Because all universities were closed 
during the war, and many have been 
reduced to rubble, the new start is slow. 
Heidelberg University was opened last 
August, with a considerable number of 
British soldiers enrolled in the medical 
departments. Recently announcement 
was made that the Russians intend to 
reopen the undamaged parts of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 


wai 


Bombed Berlin University 
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Great Britain was host last November to 


a World Youth Conference in London. 
Here are (usual order) delegates from 
Italy, USA and Holland. NICC sent Rus-— 
sell Jones, Virginia Union ‘46. (INTER- 
COLLEGIAN, December, 1945.) 


As the new German Church ts recon- 
stituted, the 
strength. In Frankfort last November 
the German SCM met for the first time 
since the Movement was suppressed in 


SCM _ program gathers 


the early thirties. In revulsion against 


Nazism, “students seek democracy 
without knowing what it is.’ The great 
tragedy among students this winter 1s 


of course lack of food and clothing. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Five area SCM conferences began the 
school year with almost 1,000 students 
at St. Andrews, Dungannon, Bangor, 
Cheltenham, The re- 
trenched program of the SCM Press 
(adult controlled) has again expanded 


and Euxton. 


to produce huge editions of good re- 
ligious books. Pacifism is still more vo- 
cal than in the USA, and earnest effort 
to sacrifice for fellow-students of wreck- 
ed continental universities is far more 
characteristic. Bible study groups seek 
to interpret recent history in the light 
of a Christian philosophy of divine in- 
tention, 


GREECE 


This small country is paying a high 
price for freedom. Pale grey creatures 
one meets on the Athens streets look 
about twelve, but are sixteen to eighteen 
years old. These are the university stu- 
dents of the next generation. Lacking 
necessary foods for growth during the 
war, they are now receiving adequate 
Difficulties 


rations in soup-kitchens. 
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caused by political tactions prevented 
university classes being held in Salonika 
last fall, although the university was 
open. In Athens, college work proceeds 
under difficulties. WSSF working in 
cooperation with UNRRA and the Red 
Cross, is sending paper and _ pencils, 
microscopes and other laboratory ma- 
terials. Francis House (lent to UNRRA 
by the WSCF) reports great interest 
among the students in scholarships of- 
tered by the USA government for study 
in this country. 


INDIA 


Demonstrating 
SCM, the 


Nationalist students groups in Madras 


trust in the 


their 
Moslem, Communist. and 


area met under SCM leadership to dis- 
cuss World Student Relief. Despite 
their grinding poverty, Indian students 
have already raised over $1,000 for 
Burma student relief. Student co-ops 
($12 monthly, all expenses) are encour- 
aged by WSR, and are spreading wide- 
ly. But students justly complain against 
British suppression of free press and 
tree assembly, and against continued 
quartering of American troops there 
since the war. Only a tenth of India’s 
60,000 students are Christians, but the 
SCM is more likely to be listed among 
liberal than among imperialist forces. 


t 


This Greek university student lives in 
shelter provided by WSSF funds. 


ITALY 


Italian Protestantism continues to 
grow under the civil persecution which 
is mandatory under the Italy-Vaticap 
concordat. Waldensians, the major nop. 
Roman Catholic group, are opening 
their own seminary, and were leaders 
for a “secret university” for Jews and 
other anti-fascists in Rome all during 
the Mussolini regime. The Italian SCY. 
obliterated during the war, is trying to 
reorganize. Of 35,000 students enrolled 
at the university in Rome, thus enjoy. 
ing certain ‘civil advantages, only 15° 
take any classes. Actual students seek 
to democratize student-faculty relations, 


JAPAN 


At the end of October in Nagoya, the 
ban against student gatherings had beep 
litted and 400 SCMers, about half of 


these men and half women, packed the | 
chapel for a first meeting, demanding | 
especially that messages be given from | 
SCMs in other countries—after four 
years in which no student work had 
been allowed in Japan. After the meet 
ing an all-student, no-adult session took 7 


over planning for an active future pro 
gram. A message of fellowship and hu. 
mility was soon also sent from Tokyo 
to American Christian Students, from 
the Student Christian Associations oj 


Japan. 


JAVA 


Under the civil war life has grown 
chaotic. European and Eurasian stuf 
dents and professors have been herded 
into POW and internee camps; if and 
when they may be released, they wil 
be subject to relief measures, for the 
have lost all their possessions, even 


small personal items. The destruction 0 
buildings and public facility 1s increas 
ing, and the cost of food and civiliar 
goods is skyrocketing. The SCM here. 
which has been a very strong group 
has suffered great loss of life in war. 
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MEXICO 


At the University in Mexico City the 
Student Christian Association—like the 
3% of the city population which is non- 
Roman Catholic—is much limited both 
‘n activity and social vision. As a new 
out-of-town site for the university is 
developed, plans are being made for 
considerable expansion. Mexican. stu- 
dents are notably critical of the tradi- 
tional Roman Catholic faith, but the 
WSCF program there must be greatly 
strengthened before they will rally in 
great numbers to a Mexican SCM. 


NETHERLANDS 


The Dutch SCM lost many of its 
leaders in the war. Of twenty-four who 
started the original underground Re- 
sistance movement only two are alive 
today. Woudschoten, the lovely national 
headquarters, was thoroughly looted 
and stripped of equipment by the Ger- 
mans, and even now the building is 
occupied by Canadian troops. The Uni- 
versity in Amsterdam enrolls 2,622 stu- 
dents—a large number and especially 
so since those who swore allegiance to 
the Nazi occupation government are 
banned. The Dutch SCM looks to the 
Federation for help in repairing their 
headquarters and in getting ready for 
a series of student conferences this sum- 
mer. 


To Woudschoten' the 
Dutch SCMers will come 
again, most of them on 
bicycles, for their meet- 
ings and conferences. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Many years ago, the NZSCM went 
through a stage of something like hos- 
ulity toward the Church (writes the 
editor of the New Zealand Student) 
and was in danger of becoming a de- 
nomination of its own. That danger 
was realized in time, and currently the 
SCM has given impetus to “Christ- 
church, 1945’—a successor in the line 
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ot “Oxtord, 1937.” Christchurch brought 
together representatives of eight com- 
munions; they were clerical and lay, or 
varied ages, pakeha and Maori, New 
Zealanders The latter 
group included Surgit Singh of India 
and three American chaplains. “People 
tound each other, found each other’s 
churches. . 


and visitors. 


.. There will be a lot more 
to come out of the conference yet.” A 
“Faith and = Order” 
planned for 1947. 


PARAGUAY 


At the university in Asuncion Dr. 
Arturo Sanchez Palacios, a physician, 
shares time and thought as leader of 
the SCM. He was one of the moving 
spirits of the Montevideo group in Uru- 
guay, and has also been instrumental in 
founding the new YMCA in Asuncion. 


SIAM 


During the heavy bombing of Bang- 
kok early in 1945 all formal education 
ceased. Japanese soldiers were quartered 
on the campuses of the Chulalongkorn 
University and the Bangkok Christian 
College. Eventually the latter obtained 
other buildings and once more has full 
enrollment, but littke equipment and 
almost no library. A Siamese Christian 
educator writes: “In spite of persecu- 


conterence 1s 


tion the Church is stronger today than 
ever before.” 


SWEDEN 


Although 700 refugee students have 
been repatriated, goo Baltic expatriates 
remain with real eagerness for study— 
100 of them aided with $42 monthly by 
Swedish International Student Relief. 
The Swedish SCM has continued dur- 


Their River Plate SCM (South America), 
quite new, is a growing affair. 


ing the war, and has organized several 


strong conferences. with the past 


months. 


SWITZERLAND 


Daily about 150 student refugees ar- 
rive in Geneva imploring World Stu- 
dent Relief for aid in study which can 
revive their minds and spirits—although 
WSR has no funds for that purpose. 
But its distribution of money and books 
for campuses has made Switzerland 
again an “island of sanity” at war's end. 


RUSSIA 


All Soviet university students are en- 
titled to scholarships; 142 educational 
institutions have been rebuilt by  stu- 
dents themselves, and 122 colleges evac- 
Nazi 
now opened their doors again. Mean- 
while, the SCM 


group, under Secretary Morezoff, has 


uated betore the advance have 


expatriate Russian 
had a three-day conference at Cour- 
celles, earnestly discussing ecumenism, 
the Russian Church, and the inner life. 
Eighty SCM members were there. 


URUGUAY 


At Montevideo, the SCM at the uni- 
versity has a complete program of Bible 
study, concerts and conferences, and re- 
treats at which Brazilian students are 
often also present. This active Christian 
group is represented in WSCF through 
the River Plate SCM recently organized. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers 


ARE Yt ABLE? 


When it comes right down to daily 
personal devotions, many students and 
student leaders are not willing to make 
the sacrifice. Attend a program-planning 
session? Yes! Walk on a picket line? 
Yes! Discuss the social application of 
faith? Yes! But keep a definite time ot 
communion and prayer each day? No 
sirree. 

No great student leader from Henry 
Wright to Henry Drummond to Robert 
Wilder to John Mott to Robert Speer 
or anyone else, has tound it possible to 
live the Christian life daily without 
some (to many of us) “artificially rigid” 
period of daily devotions. We think we 
can get by, in our emancipation, with 
“praying in all our actions” or “being 
constantly in the attitude of prayer’ 
or “praying when the mood is on us.” 
The really successful and life-changing 
Christians have found that wasnt 
enough. 

There won't be a great student Chris- 
tian movement in our day, or on our 
campus, or in our regional office, until 
a number of us take that seriously. It 
means setting aside as rigidly as any 
“engagement” we have to keep, a regu- 
lar, constant time of silence, devotional 
reading alone, prayer, and_ seeking. 
That's putting Christ at the hub of this 
wide, turning circle of our Christian 
program concerns. 


The Vine...” 


It has become proverbial that World 
Church 
that 
(meaning universal )—are bred in the 
Student Christian Movement. The ecu- 
menical movement is the extension 1n 
adult Church life of 
achievements already established in the 
inter-continental, inter-Church program 
of student Christianity. That fact alone 
may be enough to make the whole stu- 


leaders—who pronounce 


tongue-twister, “‘ecumenical” 


purposes and 
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dent Christian enterprise worthy of inf- 
nite encouragement and support. 

The World Councl of Churches, to 
which Mr. Rockefeller recently gave 
a million dollars, is a growing reality. 
The World Student Service Fund 
(WSSF), inspired by the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation but serving 


an even larger interfaith constituency, 


is a notable contribution to student 
global solidarity. But the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation (WSCF), 
founded in 1895, of which our United 
Student Christian Council (USCC) 1s 
the American branch, is an established 
tellowship, an organization, a remark- 
able global ideal already being realized. 
Whatever “world government” turns 
out to be in these precarious interna- 
tional days, world student Christianity 
has a reality which claims our high de- 
votion and our constant dedication as 
citizens of the Kingdom of God. 


ON BUYING RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The price of two movies will buy 
tor your library almost any of the cur- 
rent thoughtful books which are trank- 
ly and excitingly Christian. Most sell 
tor about a dollar. The joy of reading 
them, and the result of reading them, 
usually outlast by tar the best that 
Warner Brothers or Paramount can do. 


“Best sellers’’—those 
mass-minded—sell by the millions; a 
religious book is a “success” at 3,500 
copies! In your budget of money (and 
of attention) this school term, include 
more of the things that last, and fewer 
of those that are the froth—or even the 
scum, like some of the glamour books 
and movies. THe INTERCOLLEGIAN re- 


traps for the 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band .. 


views many a good thought-side book, 
Or you can discover samples, probably 
all too little worn, in your Christian Ag. 
sociation ofhce or pastor's study. 


OF YOU 


Circulation of this journal continues 
to burgeon trom month to month 
especially by the leaps and bounds pro. 
vided by regional bundle orders. Candid 
us groups inquire about subscription 
for overseas campuses: How much iI 
they cost? To answer: $1.00 per year} 
anywhere in this world. ; 

As we consider our WSCF round.§ 
the-world roster this month, we realize 
that THe INTERCOLLEGIAN goes regular 


ly to over thirty foreign countries (on¢ 
copy to China is “read by students § 
from hand-to-hand, ‘til it talls apart.” 
We aren't suggesting 347 Madison Ave. 
nue as an alternate headquarters for! 
the UNO just yet. But we do exult in 
the growing world-wide circle of stuf 

| 


dents who read with us. 


POWER OF SILENCE 


Some students can keep still construc 
tively, some can't. The knack is some 
thing to cultivate, particularly in pub 
visitor at 


lic worship. curious 
liturgical church asked the sexton wha' 
people did as they bowed briefly upon 
taking their seats; he replied dubious 
ly: “Oi don’t rightly know, lidey. Me 
Oi counts up to twenty and it’s done! § 

Silence has always spoken to thos 
who really listen for God. We framg§ 
prayers with our lips, but unless wef 


give time and receptivity for an answet 
in the silence, we come under Jesus 
criticism of those who “think that theif 
shall be heard for their much_ speak 

ing.” Can we borrow from Quaker ane , 
Anglican the ability to spend, corpo 
rately, five minutes or ten or an hour, 
silence, unintet 


in absolute creative 
rupted even by “motivation” from thé 
leader? “In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAS 


FEE 
E 
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ETERNAL Spirit, grant that in my prayers themselves | may 
find the answer to the ancient petition, Lord teach me to 
pray. 

Let my petitions be suffused with a wise penitence for the 
weaknesses and sins that so easily beset me. Endow me with 
the wisdom that would ask of thee gifts of the inner spirit. 

Lead me into the power of silence. Teach me the meaning 
of meditation. Give me a sense of wonder at the greatness 
of thyself, the marvels of thy world, and the sweep of thy 
purpose. 

Tie thou my prayers, O God, to the experiences of my daily 
life: to its thoughts, to its decisions, and to the deeds that 
reveal and create myself. 

Let me learn that “Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, un- 
uttered or expressed.” Purify, therefore, O Lord, the desire 
of my soul. 

When my prayer must begin with my own concerns, grant 
that before its end | find myself at home and at work among 
the unfinished tasks of thy world. 

Thus—Lord, teach me to pray. Amen. 


Gop of the Journey of Life, hold thou me to the ideals of 
Jesus. 

Make them my yardstick to test the worth and outcome of 
each thought and deed. 

Grant me the patience to study his words and his ways and 
to find out what it was for which he stood in our world. 

Let me learn from his insight into the infinite value of 
every human being. 

Teach me his principle of service and self-sacrifice. 

Guide me to a fuller understanding of his devotion to his 
cause. 

Make his devotion to thy will increasingly my own ideal. 

May | catch something of the sweep of his dominating 
dream of the kingdom of God. 

So let these ideals of his become a part of my own life. 

Hold me to them against the constant allurements of the 
forces set to defeat them. 

Bind them into the love cof my heart forever. 

In the name of Him who said, “Lo, | am with you always.” 
Amen. 


loved him and said One J 
whatsoever thou hast, and give tt to the poor 
a 
ne, follow me Mark 10:21 


* 


Gop of the Nations, | come to thee in humble petition for 
my nation. 

For the honest rights of the men and women who do the 
labor of the world— 

For the clean ambition of upright employers— 

For integrity in government and the halls of legislation— 

For places where all the children, rich and poor, can play— 

For the care of the sick and the prevention of disease and 
pain— 

For the beauty of the cleansed countryside and the glory 
of redeemed cities— 

For the enrichment of our schools— 


Be Still and Kuow... 


NL 


For the purity of undefiled religion in our churches. 
These, O God, are my desires and my prayer for my nation. 


Amen. 


O God of All Wisdom, thrust thou me into a lifelong quest 
of great ideas. 

Save me from easy contentment with small thoughts whose 
cost is little and whose rewards are slight. 

Stir within me some inward and holy passion for the mighty 
thoughts that, costing all, reward the soul with all. 

Through great books quicken me with the growing pains of 
the mind. 

Teach me the thrill and the enlargement that are found 
in keeping pace with the great minds of the ages. 

Grant me a divine grace in the ability to ask questions, 
sharp questions that cut deep and divide truth from error. 

Spare me the inner defeat of easy answers. 

Enlarge me by the wisdom that has come down from my 
fathers. Grant me as well the courage to outgrow it as they 
outgrew what had come down to them. 

Cleanse me of small spites, purge my soul of puny hatreds, 
sweep my heart of paralyzing bitterness through the ennobling 
power of great ideas. 

In the name of Him who is the truth. Amen. 


hall know the truth ind the 


) 


E TERNAL God, all things in thy universe press onward to 
perfection. 

Grant that it be so with our social order. 

For all those who have boldly vowed that it shall be so, 
| give thee now my humble and hearty thanks. 

Let thy blessing be upon those who suffer through injustice, 
upon children who lack bread, and upon the aged who cry out 
for peace of mind. 

Strengthen thou the hearts and hands of many who labor 
that a more Christian world shall come to be, who work for 
better houses and nobler schools, for more food and health 
and play for all. 

Bring peace and brotherhood to the nations, justice to the 
races, and the quiet grace of righteousness to our neighbour- 
hoods. 

Build thou a Christian society, O God, and let its founda- 
tions be laid in the love of my heart and the labour of my 
hands. 

In His name. Amen. 

By Percy R 


Prayers’ 


Hayward (in “Young People’s 


Assoc ation Press 


FEBRUARY, 


1946 
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A FRENCH 
STUDENT 
LOOKS AT US 


In 1940 the writer of this letter was twenty, a student of philosophy in a French uni- 
versity. France fell, and he joined the Maquis, a gruelling experience which broke his : 
health. Recovered now, he is continuing his studies in the University of Geneva. He | 
writes that “Le Semeur,” magazine of the French SCM, is publishing this letter also. 


To United States Students: 


fought for three years was not your war—it was for you a 


This European war you 


police operation to bring back order into a part of the world. 
It was only in the end that you heard of Dashau, Buchen- 
wald and other similar things. 


As to difference of objective! You have not under- 
stood this war, for really it was a civil war. In every country 
there were Nazis. In Europe this war was primarily a fight 
between capitalism and the socialist forces of the world. We 
have fought against Nazism and its allies, and everywhere 
in Europe its allies were but capitalist forces. 

What we think is the most difficult feature of this war is 
that you did win it—you, whom, truly or falsely, we in 
Europe consider as the last fortress of capitalism in the world. 
Your victory frightens us, for we have not fought for the 
things you have fought for. You have well understood that, 
in the way you have dealt with European Resistance move- 


ments. 


As to American soldiers! [| have met a few and was 
much impressed by these men who have not been back home 
for two or three years. All do their duty with gallantry and 
courage. They helped to free France and Europe. However, 
they hardly understand even now what they were fighting 
for. In France, we did know why we fought. With the 
English people we were alone in the world to stand against 
Nazism. We knew what it meant and that is why we went 
on fighting, after the so-called armistice, against Hitler and 
the Vichy government. Many of us—the best ones—died or 
were sent to the dreadful camps of Buchenwald, Dachau, 
Belsen or Mathausen. 

Just after the grand days of liberation, a gap began to 
grow, deeper and deeper, between you and us. Despite all 
kind words that may be pronounced, it is not yet bridged. 
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I write to you now so that, on every side, we should try t 
¢ ¢ P 


hill it up. 


As to power or purpose! An awtul weapon is now al 


your hands. It is notable that this wondertul discovery 07 


atomic dissociation which has been the first time employe¢ 
in the war, is a tangible sign of as great a perversion as the 


Nazis’. They have taught us that any means was a good on 


when it achieved success. In that way you made this war: 
commercial operation. It is your industry, not you, that wor 
the war; and now you ask tor bases all around the world 
menacing it with your long range planes and your bombs. 

We tought without weapons, almost with our bare hands 


and it was not to destroy, but to build. You fought wit 


money and think that money is sufficient to keep this work 


in order. There lies the gap between us, for we laugh af 


money: socialism believes only in the worker's dignity. 

All has been destroyed in Europe. It is hard, but we have 
learned throughout fiye years to bear much, and I hope w 
will not agree to be bought. 


As to the depths of the struggle! Friends of the Sw 
dent Christian Movement, it is a French SCM boy who i 
writing to you. I would not like you to think that this lette 
expresses hatred of America. This war has shown us to 
much of the depth of our sin for us to go on hating. Th 
time is short, and we have no more time to hate. I would 
simply tell you what a love of justice motivated our fight 
that you might understand our disappointment, the libera 
tion you have to fight for on your side. 


As to hope of reconciliation! Faults have been mat 
on every side, but my people came to you ready for a nev 
start and you have not understood their voice. Then we dis 
dained you and your answer was scorn, and now, it ! 


dificult, very difficult, for hate is increasing. 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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First. we must learn to approach you with love, to forget 
your disdain and forgive it, for I feel sure that we would 


have had a similar attitude if the contrary had had to be Christians. 


done. \Ve must learn to respect you for the tremendous effort 
you made to free the world, even if you did not know 


from. What. 


Second, you must know that my people never ceased war 


and have given to it more of their sons than you have already. 


Cseneva, 


Because of that, because of that war so hard to pursue with November, 1945. 


Two Replies— 


no materials of war and everywhere surrounded by toes, do 
keep a little love for us—and you know what love means tor 


The French SCM eagerly waits tor your answer. Remem- 
ber—we must bridge the gap now, unless it will be too late. 


Yours in Christ, 
Jacques Soulier 


We sent manuscript copies of M. Soulier’s forthright words to several student groups, 
asking for thoughtful replies. Here are two. Why not get YOUR group together, 
and send us a letter of 300 words? All letters will be forwarded to M. Soullier. 


From Augustana, Ill. 


DEAR BROTHER IN CHRIST: 


Though we are separated from you 
by geographical distance, we are one 
with you in the same deep human 
hopes and longings to which you give 
expression. We cherish the democratic 
heritage which we share so singularly 
with the French, and we are funda- 
mentally opposed to anything that 
would rob us of that heritage. 


The many problems of economic, 
social and political dislocation which 
beset our world stir us deeply and con- 
cern us vitally. And yet it seems to us 
that these dislocations are not the cause 
of our real trouble, but rather the symp- 
toms. Our basic trouble is our common 
sin against God and his first command- 
ment, and in this sin all men share, 
victor and vanquished alike. 

To the charge which you make that 
capitalism has often arrayed itself on 
the side of aggression and oppression, 
we offer no refutation. . . . Neverthe- 
less, we earnestly believe that you have 
misunderstood and underestimated the 
motives which have actuated many 
thoughtful Americans during this re- 
cent war. Though there were and are 
cynics and opportunists in America, as 
there were and are in France and Eng- 
land and elsewhere, you must believe 
that here, as in your own land, there 
were and ar@men and women as pas- 
sionately devoted to Christian idealism 
as any people on earth. These Ameri- 
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cans have believed that there is no room 
for human freedom and liberty in a 
world dominated by Fascism. These 
Americans have stood with all freedom- 
loving men everywhere in the grim en- 
deavor to rid the world of these de- 
monic forces which seek to enslave the 
human spirit. In this struggle we have 
all fought with all the resources we 
could muster. You fought with “bare 
hands” when nothing else was left to 
you. We fought, not with “bare hands,” 
but with our wealth, our industry, our 
science and productive capacities. 

And now that the conflict of war is 
past, miusunderstandings have arisen 
and you plead for a spirit of charity and 
sympathy from us toward the people 
whom you represent. As we assure you 
of our Christian good-will, we would 
also ask of you the same measure of 
undérstanding sympathy for that seg- 
ment of America which we represent. 
We plead that you will try to think of 
us, not as a nation of money-mad ma- 
terialists, concerned with nothing but 
our own comfort and security, but as 
fellow-Christians, who are as zealous as 
you are tor the realization for all men 
of those hopes, aspirations and rights 
which are dear to freedom-loving men 
everywhere. 

GRANT CARLSON, JOSEPH AN- 
DERSON, GENE LUND, MELVIN 
BRIERE, RUBEN PEDERSON, 
BERNARD ERLING, CONSTANT 
JOHNSON, ROBERT EDLEN— 
ministerial students at Au- 
gustana Theological Semt- 
nary, Rock Island, Illinots. 


December 15, 1945. 


From Northwestern 
University 


DEAR JACQUES SOULIER: 

Your letter has caused us much in- 
ner searching. Many Christians in the 
United States are also worried, not only 
about the terrible suffering in the world, 
but about the emphasis the majority in 
our nation place on power, material 
possessions, domination of the world by 
ourselves. 

You are quite right: we probably did 
not really understand why we were 
hghting. The single answer “Because 
we were attacked at Pearl Harbor” was 
given to many people by our press, but 
we know that was only the explosion 

You were much closer to Nazism and 
felt its impact as we did not. Your em- 
phasis is on the capitalistic drive of 
Nazism, which makes us more suscep- 
tible to Nazism in your eyes. There- 
fore you tear our capitalism. Some of 
us fear it too. 

But we view our American economy 
with some hopefulness for, while it is 
basically capitalist, it includes socialist 
trends. Our Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity (TVA) is one illustration of a move 
toward making electric power, water- 
ways, and flood control available to a 
large area. Our highway system at gov- 
ernment expense, our growth in con- 
sumer cooperatives, our increase in old 
age insurance and unemployment in- 
surance, are also indications of a trend. 
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Thus Spake the Prophets 


To God belongs the East and the West. Therefore whithersoever ye turn, is the face 
of God. Verily, God is all pervading, all-knowing.—(Koran 2.109) 


| will halt here today; and, having purified myself, will go forth tomorrow; and worship 
at the temple of the Deity.—(Kojiki 133; Shinto.) 


Establish the religion of the law which benefits all living beings in the whole universe! 


It will bring supreme benefit to all living beings in all the world'—(Kalpa Sutra III; | 


Jain.) 


Whatever be thy religion, associate with men who think differently from thee. . . . If 
thou canst mix with them freely and art not angered at hearing them, thou hast at- 
tained peace and art a master of creation —/(Moslem teacher. ) 


Let one cultivate good-will towards all the world—da mind illimitable, unobstructed, 
without hatred, without enmity. This mode of living is the supreme good.—(Sutta- 
Nipata 150-151; Buddhist.) 


Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called children of God—¥(Mat- 
thew 5:9.) 


Within the four seas all are brothers—/(Analects of Confucius 12.5.4.) 


To you | declare this holy mystery: There is nothing nobler than humanity.—(Mahab- 
harata 12.300.20; Hindu.) 


And | saw a new heaven and a new earth... . Behold the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself shall 
be with them and be their God. .. . And he . . . said Behold, | make all things new. 


—Revelation 21:1-5.) 


They shall beat their swords in plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.— 
Isaiah 2.4) 


Weapons, even though successful, are unblessed implements, detestable to every 
creature. Therefore, he who has the Eternal, will not employ them.—(Tao-Teh-King 
31.1; Taoist.) 


Churches, teacher, teaching half a dozen! The Teacher of teachers is One; his forms, 
many. The sun is one; the seasons many. Innumerable are the manifestations of the 
Creator.—(Adi Granth Sohila 2, 1-2; Sikh.) 


| have given them thy word; and the world hath hated them... . | pray not that 
thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil... . Neither pray | for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on 
me through their word; that they all may be one. (John 17:14-21.) 


—From an International Student Conference at 
Columbia University, New York City 


| vowed to think of hills and their slopes, 

Green gingham pocketed with columbine, 

A mid-west sky above the red-banked barn 
Where the house wren nested by the trumpet vine, 
And to forget the sea clouds drenched with spray, 
The creaking ship that slashed against the waves 
Where treacherous mines and subs in waiting lay 
And no gulls flew to nest in sea wall caves. 


Homecoming 


(‘Last Night at Sea) 


NCRTHWESTERN (continued) 


There is also an awareness of the power 
of Labor, moving toward more concerp 
for the common man. Some of ts hope 
that in the United States we are on the § 


way toward a modification of our sys 
tem of economics... . 
When France went down so quickly 
we in America were shocked and dis. 
appointed. When you say “my peopk 
come to you ready for a new start and | 
you have not understood their voice,” | 
we reply that we do not comprehend 
this at all... . Throughout the worl 
struggle we of the SCM in Americ [ 
have had a sympathetic concern tor the 
SCM_ students in France and_ othe; 
countries. There are ties in the Chris 
tian fellowship that do not know na. 
tional boundaries. These ties should be 


strengthened through contacts, by mail | 
and in person. Our nation, because oj 
its productive capacity and_ treedom | 


from destruction, must share material} 
with the rest of the world: but the mo. 
tive tor this must be to share as brother 


~ 


with brothers in a spirit of concern, | 
mutual aid and affection. As we extend 


to you our sincere friendship, we would 


draw on your triendship, idealism an¢ 
courage. Together we must work for a 
world of peace, freedom, goodwill and | 
cooperation, built on mutual under. 
standing. May God bless you. | 


EUGENE DURHAM——sig ning fo 
a group of undergraduar 
students in the Methods 
Student Foundation at North 
western University. 


December tg, 1945. 


But all night watching stars which glowing make 
Amber nets of nothing firm, to grope 
Like ghosts upon the ship’s dark, trembling wake 
Had brought me nothing keen for which to hope; 
Forgotten were the dreams of barn and hill 
But not the aching loneliness of war. . 
And then. . . at dawn arose the dark gray land 

. a slender spire beckoned us to the shore. 

—Burton J. Fre 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAD 
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Nisei— 


Good Citizens, Good Students 


¢ HistoRY saw the early Christians scattered abroad from their homes 
by sudden edict. Before that it had been Jews, and after that it has been Pil- 
grims, or Huguenots, or Scotch-Irish, or World War refugees. And even in the 
tragic injustice, the challenge of new places, and the adaptation of minds, there 
has been a strange constructiveness and enriching of life. Even in the sinister 
shadows of our indefensible Army Evacuation Order in May, 1942, suddenly 
sweeping every Japanese on the Coast into concentration camps, we find many 
a story of pioneering young Americans—and of campuses broadened and 
deepened in their appreciation of what America stands for. Here are seven. 


ITANO: Internee to Interne 


To a hushed commencement audi- 


ence, President Sproul announced: 
“The winner of the University Medal 
cannot be here today because his coun- 
try has called him elsewhere.” Harvey 
Itano, University of California *42, the 
“most distinguished scholar of his grad- 
uating class” had with 110,000 other 
persons of Japanese ancestry been evac- 
uated from the West Coast. 

During his long days behind barbed 
wire at the Tule Lake Relocation Cen- 
ter, he became aware that the national 
church group and other agencies had 
been aroused to action—financial and 
moral, through the National Japanese 
American Student Relocation Council. 
On Independence Day, 1942, Itano he- 


came the first American student of Jap- 


FUJITA: 


Martha Fujita, a native of California, 
attended San Francisco Junior College, 
and then, briefly, did stenographic work 
till the 1942 evacuation order took her 
to Topaz Relocation Center. There she 
worked in the Personnel Section of the 
War Relocation office. Soon the Student 
Relocation Council found her scholasti- 
cally among the highest of 2,000. stu- 
dents who applied for relocation. Her 
grade average at college. had been 
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anese descent to be “relocated” in a 
school outside the forbidden area. 

Enrolled in the St. Louis University 
School of Medicine, he wrote: “On the 
day I came, a man from the _ police 
department came to the school. He 
asked me the names of my friends in 
this city, my parents’ names and _ ad- 
dresses, the year of their entrance into 
this country, their attitude toward the 
war, and my feelings about the war.” 
After a semester: “This city is big 
enough so that the addition of a few 
strange faces is scarcely noticed. The 
Secretary of the Washington University 
YMCA is helping the students in ad- 
justing themselves to the campus and 
in finding jobs.” 

But, as graduation approached, he 


Transplanted ‘Charming 


slightly under “A” and an instructor 
there described her as “the most re- 
fined and cultivated Japanese-American 
girl [ have known, a very charming 
person.” 

In 1943 she was enabled to enroll at 
Baldwin-Wallace Ohio, 
where her reaction was: “I am so hap- 
that 
students here are narrow-minded about 
Nisei.” 


College in 


py: don’t ever let anyone say 


applied to various hospitals in the Mid- 
West and East for an interneship. De- 
spite his brilliant record at the Univer- 
sity of California, continued excellent 
work in St. Louis, fine personal quali- 
fications, and strong references from 
prominent physicians, he was unable to 
secure an interneship anywhere. But, 
after months of letters, applications, 
and moments of discouragement and 
despair, he did succeed in obtaining an 
interneship at the City of Detroit Re- 
ceiving Hospital in July, 1945. He’s 
there now—and his brilliant record con- 
tinues. 


Person’ 


She has apparently made that-“unta- 
miliar campus full of new faces” her 
own. She has been elected president of 
the upper-class women’s dormitory, 
vice-president of the senior YW = and 
secretary-treasurer of The Laurels (a 
She is 
also one of eleven seniors from the col- 


scholastic-leadership society). 


lege written up in a national directory 
ot distinguished students. She gradu- 
ated in 1945. 
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IKEUYE: Urge for 
Metallurgy 


As his Dean writes, Kay Ikeuye “‘is 
not only an outstanding student but he 
is an active worker on the campus in 
the 
President of the Student Chapter of the 
American Society for Metals and Presi- 
dent of the Engineers Club which com- 
prises a group of some fifty boys in a 


extra-curricular activities. He 1s 


cooperative eating club. He 1s also on 


the Student Council.” 


Kay works tor that metal- 
lurgical engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri this May. Last summer 


it was at the National Bearing Metal 


did 


Hattie Kawahara 
complete her junior year at Reed Col- 


manage to 


lege in Oregon betore being evacu- 
ated to the Minidoka Relocation Cen- 
ter in 1942. She had made a_ good 
record at Reed, Registrar 
wrote: “The faculty . . . hold her and 
her intellectual capacity in high re- 
gard. . There is something about 
the spirit of this student—a friendly, 
highly intelligent good will, which 
will be 


whose 


has won its way here and... 
greatly needed in whatever post-war 
relations are to be established with the 


Corporation in St. Louis. Now it’s at 
the theatre, school library, and as a 
student assistant in metallurgy. Besides 
these chores, and those the Dean has 
mentioned, he is Vice President of In- 
dependents, and Alpha Phi Omega 
member. 

Kay was one of the first Nisei to 
enter Missouri School of Mines, coming 
from Poston, the Colorado River Relo- 
cation Project in Arizona. “He immedi- 
ately made a place for himself in the 
hearts of his fellow students and _ his 
faculty members. The reasons for his 


popularity are his 
extremely pleasing 
personality and his willingness to 
work.” To illustrate how he has won 
a place for himself—‘during his firs 
year here the house in which he was 
rooming suffered fire damage and Kay 
lost everything except the clothes on his 
back. The students immediately got 
together, took up a collection, put on 
a movie benefit performance and gaye 


him help.” 


KAWAHARA: Ph.D. in Poli Sci 


Japanese.” 

Could her college work go on? Ob- 
stacles of military regulations, under- 
graduate dormitory limitations, quotas, 
held her behind the 
Center until February, 1943, when with 
a full tuition scholarship she joyously 
arrived at Mount Holyoke College in 
Massachusetts. Hattie took the acceler- 
ated course in the summer of 1943 and 
completed the work tor her A.B. degree 
in September. Soon, in graduate study 
at Mount Holyoke from 1943 to 1945, 
she was serving as graduate assistant in 


barriers of the 


OTA: Berkeley, Wellesley, 


Even after the long trek from un- 
gracious Tantoran Assembly Center in 
the West, Lillian Ota wrote—‘the peo- 
ple on the train were nice too.” That 
was in the fall of 1942, when she came 
to Wellesley College. At the University 
of California, she had already made an 
enviable scholastic record before being 
evacuated that spring. As a junior, she 
had been a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
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Sigma Kappa Alpha (Women’s honor 
society in history) and a reporter on the 
Daily Californian. She had also been a 
Greenwald scholar for two years. But 
Wellesley, made possible by scholar- 
ships—looked good: on arrival she 
wrote: “It is a beautiful place and 
everyone was so friendly and intent on 
making me feel at home!” 

Graduating there in 1943, Lillian 


the Department of Political Science. | 


ne ot her incidental achievements at 


that time was a sparkling article in| 
Mademoiselle, about Nisei. As she got © 


coveted M.A. in 


her 


awarded the Bardwell Memorial Fel- 7 


lowship, and also the Ellen Deborah 
Ellis Scholarship in International Rela 


tions presented for the first time. Her | 
keen mind has taken her further with © 
this help: now she is working on her > 
Ph.D. in political science at the Univer 7 
sity of Minnesota. There she has won? 


the Clara Ueland Fellowship. 


Yale 


won fellowships at no less than fivef 


well-known Eastern schools, accepting 
that at Yale, where she was eager t 
continue her studies in far eastern his 


1945, she was | 


tory under Professor Latourette. As she 
got her Yale M.A. in 1944 she wa 
awarded a prize ($100 in book orders) 
as the best first-year graduate student 


in the Department of History. Nov 


she’s atter her Ph.D... also at Yale. 
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NISHIOKA: Prejudice 
and Passport 


It is a rueful tact that, unwelcome 
as Nisei have United 
States, they have had an even more 


been in the 


dificult struggle with prejudice in 
Canada. George Nishioka, a Cana- 
dian, had his B.S. trom the Univer- 
sity ol Alberta, intending to study 


medicine. But finding medical schools 
closed to his racial group, he decided 
to try for an M.S. in Anatomy and 
Bacteriology. Even that 
sible, for the only universities in Can- 


was impos- 


ada where he could obtain such a 
course were McGill and Toronto, both 
firmly anti-Niset. 

So he wrote to the Council tor the 
through it by 


assistance provided 


various Protestant communions and 
other agencies. 

Soon he was the amazed recipient 
of letters from five leading American 
universities, not one a_ response of 
“outright refusal on racial ground.” 
Then there were weeks of negotiation 
with the Canadian government, but 
finally George found himself enrolled 
in the University of Michigan, with 
even a “board” job to help meet ex- 
penses. 

He writes enthusiastically: “Every- 
one here is triendly. Even strangers 


talk and joke with me. 


ISHIMARU: Morale 
and the Ministry 


The shortest complete career in the 
history of a South Dakota College— 
four years of school in 30 months—is 
a record set by Haruo Ishimaru who 
meanwhile also won every possible ora- 
torical competition in that State! From 
these laurels he went on to take second 
place in a national oratorical contest 
sponsored by the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association. 

In June, 1944 the Student Relocation 
Council in New York were alarmed by 
the apathy, apprehensiveness, and mis- 
conceptions found in many relocation 
centers. It was decided that Nisei stu- 
dents who themselves have relocated 
could make a real contribution at this 
point by returning to their home cen- 
ters for four to six weeks during their 
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summer} vacations, financed by the de- 
nominayions and other supporting or- 
ganizations. So Haruo visited the Gila 
River Relocation Project and did an 
effective morale job. Since the 1944 Re- 
turnee Project was so successful, a re- 
peat performance was sponsored by 
the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council tor the summer of 1945, and 
Haruo again went as a “missionary — 
to cooperate In summer recreation pro- 
grams, church school work, Pilgrim 
Fellowship and YMCA boys’ clubs, and 
counseling—all good grist to his fast- 
turning mill of preparing for the min- 
istry. 


These stories of seven “relocated” 
Japanese American students represent 
3,200 others—in 625 institutions of 
higher education in 47 states. Most 
have gone out from the centers to areas 
where Nisei faces were practically un- 
known except in caricatures and car- 
toons. 

It has been a brave story of rebuilt 
taith and ambition. Dillon S. Myer, D1- 
rector of the War Relocation Authority, 
expresses his estimate of this student 
influence: ““When the story of reloca- 
. we will be able to 
look back and say that the first impetus 


tion is written 


to resettlement out of the centers was 
provided by student relocation.” Help 
given—in large part by aroused Chris- 
tian church people—came through the 
tireless, efhcient agency known as 
the NJASRC—the National Japanese 
American Student Relocation Council. 
The students have abundantly justified 
the confidence of the Council. (The 
first 500 relocated kept a B average, 
among other things.) These pioneering 
students have helped large sections of 
our population acquire new under- 
standing of American principles and 
tair play. The whole experience of stu- 
dent relocation has helped bring closer 
the day when, in the late President’s 
words, “every loyal American citizen. 
regardless of his ancestry, shall have the 
opportunity to serve this country wher- 
ever his skills will make the greatest 
contribution.” 

NOTE: The stories of these seven are by 
five—the faithful NJASRC office quintet in 
Philadelphia: Nao Takasugi, Mildred Lee 


Smyth, Chiyo Hiraoka, Dorothy Yamauchi, 
and Ann M. Graybill. 


ALL QUIET ON 
THE WEST COAST 


Sa THE lifting of the military ban 
(December 17, 1944) on the west coast 
against persons of Japanese descent, 
Nisei students have been returning. to 
schools in California, Oregon, and 
Washington in steadily increasing num- 
bers. On my campus 116 are enrolled 
for the current term. Beginning in the 
next semester, many former Nisei sol- 
diers who served in the army combat 
and intelligence units will enroll under 
the GI Bill of Rights. 

On the whole, the Nisei have been 
well received on the west coast cam- 
puses and only a few barriers of dis- 
crimination and prejudice have been 
encountered. 

At the University of California, some 
Nisei have demonstrated a new awaken- 
ing otf social responsibility. Aware of 
the problems created by minority mem- 
bers grouping into a racial unit, they 
have vigorously opposed re-birth of 
Japanese students’ clubs. Socially-con- 
scious alert Nisei contend, and rightly, 
that such organizations lead to uncon- 
scious self-segregation, which in turn 
invites interracial misunderstanding 
and tension. 

But Nisei students today look uncer- 
tainly into the long future. It’ was not 
uncommon before the war for a Nisei 
college graduate to have to return to his 
former Japanese community pick 
fruit in the orchards, because his ances- 
try prevented him from getting the job 
he was trained for. Will history repeat 
itself in a continuance of anti-oriental 
discrimination? It remains to be seen 
whether the good records of individual 
Nisei in college and community, and 
the splendid record of Nisei combat 
units has now removed the pattern of 
prejudice against them, especially in the 
west coast region. 
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WAR-STORY-OF-THE-MONTH 


(Do you have a “best” war story? Send it to: War Story Editor, 


Room 606, 347 Madison Avenue. 


Japanese Boy Remembers 


A wartime story told by an airforce 
pilot, lately returned to the USA after 


three and a half years as a pow in Thati- 
land. The writer is a former Pennsyl- 
vania State University student: 


We were strafing a Thai airheld. My 
engine was hit. I got the plane up to 
300 feet and turning it over I fell out. 
In the fall I broke my left arm and 
left leg. Soon I found myself in a 
prison hospital in Bangkok, my injured 
arm and leg in casts. One morning | 
saw a Japanese soldier's face at the 
window of my room. He stared at me 
and then his eyes searched the small 
bare room. I asked the orderly to close 
the window, fearing mischief. The next 
day the same man stood in the door- 
way of my room, his hands hidden be- 
hind his back. He continued to stare 
while cold sweat dotted my forehead. 
As he walked slowly toward my bed, 
his hands still behind his back, I be- 
came frigid. He stood by my bedside, 
eyes fixed on me. 


Atter what seemed to me a long 
time his left hand shot out suddenly. 
It held a clean towel! Then his right 
hand, holding two bars of soap. “Hide 
them,” he said, as he left the precious 
gifts. The next day and for many days 
during my convalescence he brought 
me extra food. One day when I asked 
him why he was doing these kind 
things for me (I was then the only 
American prisoner of war in that hos- 


pital), he replied, in broken English: 


“Years ago, when I was a little boy 
in Jayian, I received one Christmas a 
beautiful doll from an unknown _ boy 
or girl in America |sending dolls to 
children of other nations was a wide- 
spread project of building good-will fol- 
lowing the first world war], and it 
made a great impression on me. Later 
I joined the Christian church in my 
community. 
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Best length: 300 words.) 


“When I heard an American was in 
the hospital I came to look. I saw that 
you did not have a clean towel or soap, 
and I thought I might bring you these 


things and so repay the kindness ot that 
American boy or girl who sent me the 
doll. I brought you the extra food be. 
cause I thought in that way I might 
practice my Christianity.” 

My entorced stay in that hospital was 
made more pleasant and comfortable 
because some unknown American boy 
or girl had sent years ago a doll gt 
Christmastime to a Japanese boy, and 
because that boy later became a Chris. 
tian. 
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What can you do on campus to develop an understanding and 
appreciation of the World’s Student Christian Federation 2 


“Every member of a campus Chris- 
tian organization is therefore a member 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration—but how many know that, or 
anything about Federation work around 
the world?) You who read this page 
have a responsibility to “spread the 
news not only among students but also 
in the taculty. Propose to your cabinet 
that some or all of the following steps 
be taken in the next few weeks: 


1. Appoint a WSCF representative 
or committee. 
have a committee on world fellowship 


Even if you already 


or Christian outreach, a separate com- 
mittee is recommended at the outset so 
that all its attention can be devoted to 
the immediate task of making the Fed- 


eration real to students. 


2. Give this committee something 
to work for by assigning it a whol- 
meeting far enough in advance so that 
an adequate presentation of the work 
of the WSCF can be made. Material 
can be obtained trom the office of the 
USCC which will also suggest speakers 
it requested. (Note: If such a meeting 
cannot be arranged before the annual 
Federation Day of Prayer, then allow 
the WSCF 
minutes in a regular meeting at the 


committee ten to. fitteen 
earliest possible date so that your mem- 
bers will be intelligent when others ask, 


“What is this WSCF?”) 


3. Observe the annual Federation 
Day of Prayer on Sunday February 17, 
using the prepared service which can be 
obtained from the USCC office in New 
York. This should be a campus-wide 
observance, either by individual campus 
Christian groups or by means of a 
united service, or both. If a united ser- 
vice is planned, be sure all groups are 
invited to form a central committee, so 
that all may have a voice in the plan- 
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“WORK ON WSCF!” 


ning. (.Note: On campuses where many 
students are away over the week-end, a 
Friday observance can be very effective. 
It there is an official chapel service, then 
ask for the day nearest the third Sun- 
day. For this it may be necessary to 
condense the prepared service. What- 
ever you do, don’t make chapel longer 
than usual!) 


4. Organize a study or discussion 
group which will come to grips with 
problems facing Christian students in 
other nations. Sample problem: Chris- 
tian attitude toward leftist movements. 
(See January INTERCOLLEGIAN, p. 84.) 


5. Allow time in every meeting tor 
a news report concerning students in 
every land. This should be prepared by 
your WSCF committee using material 
from the Federation News Sheet, and 
THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. Appoint a sub- 
committee to write from your group to 
a Christian student group in another 
country. See the letter from Jacques 
Soulier (in this issue) and answers by 
American students. 


6. Initiate plans for a Federation 
banquet or conference with participa- 
tion by all Christian groups on campus 
(and trom neighboring campuses if you 
desire). Use foreign students on your 
program, or faculty members who have 


Make full use of all visual aids. 


Says JOHN DESCHNER 


been abroad. Your campus Christian 
council or a special central committee 
should be the sponsoring group, but 


somcone always has to Start the talking. 


-. Make Federation publications 
available ( The Student World and the 
Federation News Sheet) and Tue In 
TERCOLLEGIAN available in lhbraries and 
reading rooms. Obtain as many indi 
vidual subscriptions as possible trom 
students and arrange tor copies to be 
distributed where they will do the 
most good, (Subscription blanks may 
be had from your regional office or from 


USCC.) 


§. Promote wide use of the Federa- 
tion pin, a tiny silver cross (obtain 
trom USCC at 36 cents). All members 
of your local organization are entitled 


to wear pins. 


y. Include in your budget a gener- 
ous gift to the work of the WSCF. 
You may send this to the USCC! office 
in New York. Individual students may 
become contributing members, and 
those who give at least $3.00 will re- 
ceive The Student World and the Fed- 


eration News Sheet. 


io. Enroll non-students as “Friends 
of the Federation”: secretaries, profes- 
sors, pastors, parents. “Friends” who 
contribute $3.00 or more to the WSCF 
help support the Federation and_ will 


receive 1ts publication. 


For further information and resource 
material write to the United Student 
Christian Council at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. This organization 
is the American branch of the World's 
Student Christian Federation. 


United Student Christian Council, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1o, N. Y. 
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Fun abounds in 
the Y Lounge, and 
serious talk, too. 


Washington University YMCA-YWCA 


by JIMMIE WOODWARD 


ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY'S 4,000 


students attend classes in beautiful 
gothic buildings overlooking Forest 
Park in the Medical Center in 
downtown St. Louis. Dr. Arthur T. 
Compton, noted physicist, recently be- 
came. Washington U’s Chancellor. 


and 


At the center of campus life is the 
Washington University YMCA-YWCA. 
Its two staff. members, Arno J. Haack 
and Floy Hendricks, and members of 
the cabinet have a hand in most of the 
significant campus activities. Headquar- 
ters for the YMCA-YWCA are com- 
fortable and spacious rooms in the base- 
ment of Lee Hall. 


Relation to the University 

The “Campus Y” is a separate agency 
operating within the framework of the 
university. It is of the university and 
sll is not the university, but through 
good working relationships, the Asso- 
ciation can and does affect the trend 
of events on the campus. For example, 
the Association assumes that primary 
responsibility for religion on the cam- 
pus must be carried by the university. 
Religious activities, if carried on solely 
by the Association, would be peripheral 
to campus life. It is the function of the 
Association to remind the university 
that it must be as incisive in the field 
of religion as in other matters, and, to 
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aid in the promotion of such activity 
wherever possible. Although the Asso- 
ciation may occasionally provide a sub- 
stitute for university action in this field, 
it must never operate as a short-circuit, 
for ultimately the Association's job in 
this respect begins where that of the 
university ends. 

Another example, is in the area ot 
student personnel work and guidance. 
Here, again, the Association does not 
assume entire responsibility for student 
personnel. But, while the latter is a 
function of the university, the Asso- 
ciation has a deep concern in this field, 
and makes a large contribution as it 
helps students reach that point of ma- 
turity in which they are capable of 
taking the part in personnel work 
which only they can fulfill. The activity 
of the Association is in reality an ex- 
cellent therapeutic method of dealing 
with student guidance problems. That 
this Association is recognized as mak- 
ing a decided contribution in this field 
is attested by the referrals made by the 
university personnel office to the 


YMCA-YWCA. 
Relation to YMCA and YWCA 


Movements 

For many years the YMCA at the 
university has been a branch of the 
St. Louis YMCA and an afhliate of the 
National Student Council of — the 


YMCA. When the YMCA and YWCA 
united in 1935 care was taken to pre. 
serve afhliation with the National Stu- 
dent Council of the YWCA, but, fol- 
lowing national policies, there was no 
direct relation with the St. 
YWCA. In 1945 parallel relationships 
with the St. Lours YMCA and YWCA 
were worked out, whereby the united 
Washington University YMCA-YWCA 
is a branch of both city Associations 
and afhliated with the National Student 


Louis 


Councils of the YMCA and YWCA, 


Women staff members are employed | 


through the city YWCA and men staff 
members through the city YMCA. 
Washington University is demon- 
strating that good relationships between 
a united student Association and two 
city Associations is possible, due largely 
to the strong autonomy of the. stu- 
The 


Association is a unit, with its own stu- 


dent Association itself. student 
dent Cabinet. its own well informed 
Board of Managers, its own constit- 


uency. 


Relation to the Church 

The Washington University Assocta- 
tion, recognizing the primary value of 
student-Church relationship, at-| 
tempted to become a two-way channel 
in which students are directed to the 
Church and the churches may reach) 


the students of their own denomina- 
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tion. [cause there are no strong or- 
ganized church groups on the campus, 
the Association’s function may differ in 
this respect from some other universi- 
ties but because of its wide campus con- 
tacts and knowledge of students and 
their needs, it makes a definite con- 
tribution by working with the churches 
in building leadership, aiding in pro- 


gram, etc. 


Active and Associate Members 

The YMCA-YWCA has 420 active 
and 275 associate members. There are 
at least three levels of student member- 
ship. The minimum expected of mem- 
bers is an interest in the broad princi- 
ples upon which the Association oper- 
ates and a general understanding of 
what it stands for on the campus. The 
second level is primarily a going-to- 
meetings-and-activities level. This level 
is purposely played down, because it 
involves no active participation in the 
program. The third level of member- 
ship involves active participation, re- 
sponsibility for creation of the program, 
and the integration of the member into 
the ongoing function of the Association. 
Associate members are faculty, alumni 
and community people who know the 
work of the “Campus Y” and contrib- 
ute to its support. 


Its Responsibility Is the Campus 
In dealing with public affairs, the 
Association distinguishes between the 
campus community function and the 
total community function. The campus 
community is always of primary con- 
cern. Off-campus interests must be fed 
back to the campus community itself. 
Moreover, the Association regards the 
total student body as a group to be 
exposed to what is happening, and it 
is the job of committee chairmen to 
stimulate activity in the public affairs 
area and to bring ideas to the campus. 
Thus the Association becomes the stu- 
dents’ channel of relationship to some- 
thing which often is pre-existent in the 
community and which the Association 
does not create. It feels that when stu- 
dents work in the community it is best 
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tor them to join with groups already 
dealing in these fields. For example, 
Washington University students cam- 
paigned vigorously for the passage of 
the new Missouri Constitution, working 
in close cooperation with the State 
Committee for the Passage of the Con- 
stitution, the League of Women Voters, 
and other agencies. 


Eight Program Areas 
Activities are divided into eight pro- 
gram areas. Cabinet members serve as 
co-chairmen of each of these commit- 
tees which plan and direct the program: 
Personality Development: Chapel 
Programs; Christmas Caroling; Spirit- 
ual Resources Discussion Group— 
meeting once a week throughout the 
year; “Love and Marriage” Series—four 
lectures and discussions with authori- 
ties; Toastmasters’ Club—public speak- 
ing, conducting meetings, etc.; World’s 
Student Christian Federation Day of 
Prayer, observed jointly with Eden 
Seminary and Stowe Teachers’ College 
at Eden Seminary; Religious Census; 
Platter Club—tfor musical appreciation. 
Public Affairs: Keeping Up with the 
World—weekly discussion group on 
current issues; Minorities Workshop; 
New Missouri Constitution—active co- 
operation with Citizens Committee and 
League of Women Voters in door-to- 
door canvassing, Tag Day, etc.; Model 
United Nations Assembly (with eight 
other colleges in the St. Louis Area, 
a Model San Francisco Conference was 
staged the week-end preceding the 
opening of the Conference at San Fran 
cisco. (Two hundred and fitty delegates 
in three plenary sessions adopted a re- 
vision of the Dumbarton Oaks Charter 
which was sent to all members of the 
United States delegation during the 
first week of their sessions at San Fran- 
cisco). Panel Discussions: groups of stu- 
dents presented the Nisei relocation 
problem betore church and civic groups. 
Community Service: Christmas Giv- 
ing; Volunteer Service; Visits to instt- 
tutions and parties for underprivileged 
children; Cosmopolitan Club. 
Membership 


Dinners—programs to draw Y mem- 


Social: | Membership 
bers together tor tellowship and con- 
tact with the entire program. 

House Committee. 

Campus Social: Intramural Athletics 
for Independents—worked for a broad- 


POSTAGE 
PREPAID 


Our Common Course 
TO THE EDITOR: 

It is hoped that we in America. have 
learned the prime lesson of the war: to 
foster in peacetime the strong unity 
which existed among the various re- 
ligious groups during the war years. 

In cemeteries all over the world, the 
white crosses are interspersed with the 
stars of David. Americans died not as 
Catholics, Protestants, or Jews, but as 
fighters in a common cause. 

Students in college today have a spe- 
cial responsibility for eliminating the 
barriers which hinder better intergroup 
co-operation. Our job ts to convince our 
tellow students that the brotherhood of 
man is not an impractical notion, or an 
idle dream, but a dynamic ideal which 
will lead to a greater nation, and a 
better world. 


EDWARD GOLD, SALVATORI 


CAL TABIANO, WILLIAM SIL- 


VERNAIL., 


Columbia University. 


er pattern of intramural athletics to in- 


clude students: 


more non-fraternity 
Play-Night Programs—worked for a 
new pattern of diverse recreational ac- 
tivity. 

Drives: Book Drive tor Prisoners of 
War and to rebuild libraries in Philip- 
pine Islands; World Student Service 
Fund—organized 


campus-wide drive 


for student, refugee, and Prisoner of 
War Aid. 
Publicity: releases: 
folders announcing Y activities. 


World Student Service Fund 
Drive Nears Goal 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Vivian Wickey, president of 
the Gettysburg SCA writes that excel- 
lent committee work plus a stimulat- 
ing visit from the Regional Secretary, 
Harold Viehman, has resulted in the 
collection of $1,900 for the WSSF. The 
pledges yet to be collected will take 
them over their goal of $2,000. 


Posters; press 
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C.O.R.E., New Center 
for Action 


*Non-violent direct action” raciall y is one o f the most 
effective possibilities laid before the Christian student. 


by GEORGE M. HOUSER 


1. THE FALL and winter of 1941-42 an 
informal interracial group in Chicago 
met every Saturday afternoon to dis- 
cuss the race problem. The group reg- 
ularly had dinner together in various 
restaurants. One evening a restaurant 
refused them service because, said the 
manager, “We do not cater to Negro 
trade.” This was an affront to the whole 
group, and theretore the group had to 
formulate a plan of action. 

Subsequently the group met more 
frequently, tor now they had a concrete 
problem to tackle. They had been trans- 
formed from a discussion club to an 
interracial action group. 

Thus was born the Committee of 
Racial Equality, now familiarly known 
as CORE. Many restaurants, hotels, 
roller rinks, YMCA _ branches, barber 
shops, university campuses—each_ place 
where discrimination was met, became 
a new problem, demanding new tech- 
niques of interracial action. To counter- 
act restaurant discrimination, the group 
over a long period would attempt by 
persuasion to induce the restaurant 
manager to change his policy. If un- 
successful, public opinion might be or- 
ganized to press for a change of policy. 
Leaflets or favorable newspaper notices 
went out to inform the public. Finally, 
a “sit-down” might be organized in the 
restaurant, the interracial group monop- 
olizing many of the seats, and the white 
persons in the group refusing to eat 
until Negroes were served with cour- 
tesy. 

Then there is the problem of the re- 
strictive covenants: housing restrictions 
with legal standing forbid Negroes to 
live in about 80% of Chicago. The 
CORE group established an interracial 
men’s Fellowship House in a so-called 
white area. The owners of the house 
tried to evict the men, but they de- 
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clined to move out, for to do so would 
be to cooperate with an unjust regula- 
tion. The owners took them to court 
four times, but each time failed to se- 
cure witnesses of complaint by neigh- 
bors. Finally, the case went by default. 
Today this Fellowship 
House still bears testimony to inter- 
racial brotherhood in an area covered 
by a jim crow residential tradition. 
The pattern for interracial direct ac- 
tion spread to other cities, as CORE 
groups began in New York, Syracuse, 
Detroit, and Denver. Similar groups 
under other names sprang up else- 
where. In the early summer of 1943 a 
national conference of many of these 
groups led to the formation of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality (national 
CORE ), “a federation of local interracial 
groups working to abolish the color line 


interracial 


through direct, non-violent action.” 
Eleven groups are afhliated with na- 
tional CORE, and a number of others 
are on the verge of afhliation. All except 
the interracial principle, and all affirm 
the necessity for the direct action ap- 
proach in the spirit of non-violence. 
Last summer the Congress of Racial 
Equality sponsored an action campaign 
in cooperation with the Chicago CORE. 
Eighteen volunteers came to Chicago 
for all or a part of the summer, giving 
full time to interracial direct action. A 
campaign against discrimination in the 


Inequalities are not far to seek in the 
educational system. 


employment policies of the large depart. 
ment stores was begun: An opinion 
poll among white patrons showed 75% 
willing to be served by qualified Negro 
sales-clerks, and only 23°¢ unwilling 
Action begun against segregation in the 
YMCA cliciset wile support. Housing 
segregation was resisted in many ways: 
a weekend picket line and street meet. 
ing attracted much attention. 

Besides carrying out successful action 
against racial injustice, such action 
campaigns are a training ground for 
leaders in the fight for equality. Volun- 
teers return to their own communities 
prepared to lead. Now CORE plans a 
year-round campaign patterned after 
the 
Christian students will doubtless be at 
the heart of this effort to put racial 


equality into direct non-violent action 


successful summer experience, 


in a day when such witness is such ur. 
gent business on the agenda for a new 
world. 


Students Assist Interracial 
Committee 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, 
Calif. The YMCA cooperated with the 
Berkeley Interracial Committee in dis- 
tributing 4,000 questionnaires seeking 
jobs and housing for returning evacuees 
of Japanese ancestry. The work done by 
the Committee includes: 


675 offers for housing and employment 
were received from January to November. 65 
students at U.C. or Armstrong's were helped 
to find room and board jobs. 40 returnees re- 
ceived temporary shelter and hospitality until 
they could get reestablished. 

50 trains were met by 35 people. Special 
trains arriving from the centers were met by 
6 to 15 cars to take returnees to their destina- 
tions. 

36 were helped to find rooms to rent. 

45 received employment as full-time domes- 
tics. 

48 were helped to find non-domestic em- 
ployment. 

4 were helped to vet telephones necessary 
to their occupation. 


6 were helped to find houses to rent. 


15 were helped to find gardening and day- 
work (men). 

rO were helped to find day-work (women). 

20 students received part-time jobs to sup- 
plement their incomes. 

346 were assisted in their resettlement prob- 
lems, and over 500 of the (approximately) 
1,000 evacuees now residing in Berkeley nave 
been aided directly or indirectly by the Inter- 


racial Committee. 
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Weoster in Washington 


cCOLLEG! OF WoosTER, Wooster, Ohio. 
The college is still excited over the trip 
of seven juniors and seniors to Wash- 
ington, [). C. The group did not ofh- 
cially represent the college nor the stu- 
pm body. A statement was read before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives favoring 1n- 
creased appropriations to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation As- 
sociation on November 21. 

Chairman Sol Bloom as well as other 
committee members expressed their ap- 
preciation to the delegation for their 
evident interest in the policies of our 
sovernment. The committee was sur- 
prised that so many college students 
would come that when no 


group was backing them. 


distance 


The group visited their respective 
congressmen from Massachusetts, Penn- 
svivania, New Jersey, and Ohio to hear 
their views on UNRRA, FEPC, and 
peacetime military training. They also 
made an interesting trip to the national 
headquarters of the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee to learn of the cur- 
tailment of their activities because of 
lack of funds. 

The Wooster students 
planned to go to Washington to present 


originally 


diverse campus views regarding peace- 
time military training but were unable 
to secure an appointment for a hearing. 
The YWCA of the College of Woos- 
ter packed 200 boxes of food, soap and 
toys to be sent to children in Greece, 
France, Holland and Denmark. 
Twenty-five cartons of clothing, in- 
cluding about 1500 pieces of apparel, 
and money were sent to the United 
States Center at New Windsor, Mary- 
land, to be distributed in Europe this 
winter.—LILAMAY WALKDEN. 


Publish Christmas Worship Booklet 
AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, Decatur, Ga. The 
YWCA published a Christmas devo- 
tional booklet entitled “Our Father,” 
which was given to all students. The 
contributions are anonymous and repre- 
sent both faculty members and students. 


Atomic Group Organized 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 
A group of students and faculty mem- 
bers met to clarify the problems related 
to the control of atomic energy, and to 
arouse Campus interest in the issues. 
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CAMPUS 
DATELINES 


News of the Student Christian Association Movement 


Wisconsin Adjusts to Vet Inflow 

MADISON, Wis. To help veterans make 
the transition to a peacetime study rou- 
tine, the University of Wisconsin has 
revised its educational machinery. To 
accommodate the one thousand veter- 
ans enrolled the administration has: 


1. Appointed some 40 especially trained ad- 
Visers. 

2. Set up refresher courses for veterans. 

3. Given permissions for lighter-than-usual 
schedules. 

4. Waived the required grade point aver- 
age of 1.3 usually required of students enter- 
ing the Law School without a_ bachelor’s 
degree. 

5. Established an cight-week term to run 
concurrently with the last half of the present 
semester, to enable late arrivals to get started 
immediately. 

6. Waived customary fines for certain late 
registrations due to late discharge from the 
service. 

7. Met the housing shortage by setting up 
a trailer village at low-cost rental. 

8. Extended extension courses to hospital- 
ized veterans throughout the country. 
Wisconsin 


g. Set up a fund for 


veterans, so that should the cost of their edu- 


separate 


cation be deducted from tuture bonuses to be 
declared by the federal vovernment, the uni- 
versity stands ready to reimburse the veteran 
the amount in excess of the regular in-state 
fee. 

10. Is making special efforts to insure dis- 
abled veterans a job after graduation. 

11. Voted 
credits required for graduation, of 10 credits 


a veterans credit bonus toward 


for enlisted men and 15 credits for officers. 


“Good Morning, MR. CIVILIAN” 
Permission The New Yorker. Copyright 
The F-R Publishing Corporation. 


WSSF Toppers 
NEW yorK, N. y. Where the WSSF has 
been ably presented and campaigns well 
organized, the response has been quick 
and adequate. A few sample returns: 
The Yale Divinity School (student 
body 200) has given $4,000. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois has raised $4,777; the 
University of Texas $3,090; Pennsyl- 
vania State College $1,943; Womans 
College of North Carolina $1,g00; Uni- 
versity of Virginia $1,011. Montezuma 
Ranch School in California (about a 
hundred boys) sent $489; St. George’s 
School in Rhode Island, $165. The Uni- 
versity of Maryland, which gave $90 
last year, is out for $10,000 this semester. 


Students Discuss Springfield Plan 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, Manhattan, Kan. 
“Americans All” was the title of the re- 
cent YMCA-YWCA Forum. A discus- 
sion followed the showing of the film 
which describes the way Springfield, 
Mass., has attempted to eliminate racial 
prejudice.—PATTY PIFFER. 


Interracial Work Project 

PARK COLLEGE, Parkville, Mo. Members 
of the Lincoln Junior College YMCA 
in Kansas City visited the Community 
Affairs Commission of the Park College 
YMCA-YWCA to help them dig a 
basement in Bannaker School, prepara- 
tory to the installation of a furnace. 


Yale Holds Christian Conference 

YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn. 
The Christian Association 
Church of Christ in Yale 
sponsor the annual University Chris- 
tian Conference. The speaker at the 
noon-day services was John C. Schroe- 
der and at the evening meetings, Dr. 
T. Z. Koo. The conference opened a 
series of five Friday evening discussions 


and the 
united to 
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Keuka students called a conference to 
look into post-war jobs for women. They 
plied Ray Sweetman of New York City 
with queries about careers in religious 
education. 


under faculty leadership, in each of ten 
residential colleges. 


Cocperation of Community YMCA 
and YWCA 

The statement of intent adopted by 
the national boards of the YMCA and 
YWCA provides a climate within which 
specific plans can be developed: 

1. We want to cooperate. This means that 


eflort to 
other, interpret cach other at our best, under- 


we make. every understand each 
stand our differences, accept these as well as 
the fact that we 


each other. 


have much to learn from 


Association 
7 | with a strong faculty and a 
3 cosmopolitan student body. 


| recently revised to provide 
| training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 


A Curriculum 


Ample Laboratory 3 
experience under close su- 
3 pervision in city, town, vil- ¢ 
: lage and country fields. 3 
3 Life 
in a college community 


whose college of liberal arts 
and conservatory of music : 
add much to the delights of ¢ 
cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


2 THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean : 
OBERLIN OHIO 
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2. We are two separate organizations. We 
believe that it is valuable for any community 
to have the resources of two national move- 
ments related to its local program. This fact 
implies that both organizations shall be articu- 
late in regard to the values of each organiza- 
tion as an international Christian movement. 

3. We know that 
cannot be developed unless both organizations 


a cooperative program 


participate. It is therefore the intention of 
each organization to have field workers who 
are committed to co-operating with the other 
organization. 

4. We recognize that the situation in the 
country today—the pressure for new organiza- 
tions, decentralization in larger cities, interest 
in youth problems—calls for increasing coop- 
eration. We need more good experience in 
working together so that we may proceed wise- 
ly in new situations. 


METHODISTS IN URBANA 


URBANA, ILL. Fourteen hundred Metho- 
dist students met at the University of 
Illinois December 28-January 2 for the 
Third National Methodist Student Con- 
The 


Town Hall Sessions to a recital by Ro- 


ference. program varied from 
land Hayes—and through all the pro- 
ceedings ran the aim: “Christianity 
Meeting the Crisis of Our Time.” 
Bishop Oxnam called for more. real- 
Christian 
change of modern times. Dr. Georgia 


istic action in the rapid 
Harkness, President Benjamin Mays of 
Morehouse College, and Dean Walter 
Muelder of Boston University School 
of Theology spoke of the crisis in re- 
ligious thinking, in the relationships of 
people and in the field of social ethics. 
Dr. Albert E. Day followed with “The 
Christian Answer to the Crisis”; Dr. 
T. Z. Koo added his testimony to “The 
Adequacy of the Christian Faith in a 
Crisis.’ Then, turning to the Church 
as the instrument of faith, several speak- 
ers sketched the Church’s role in his- 
tory, in personal living and in the com- 
munity. The session on “The Church 
in One World Action” presented re- 
ports from Africa, the Philippines, In- 
dia, and Europe. 

The afternoon interest groups ranged 
from workshops in movies or sketching 
to discussions on the cooperative move- 
ment, political action or medical mis- 
sions. Three international teas intro- 
duced noted nationals from all over the 
world. The music and worship periods 
were memorable. When the conference 
closed, most of the delegates could say, 
with one of the speakers, “We have 
met the Master 
Crisis.” 


who can meet the 


Tell Your 


Congressman 


I read about turning Japanese cities 
into junk heaps. . . . Europeans stary. 
ing and freezing to death. . . . Youth 
training in the ways of modern warfare 
months after the United Nations met— 
and my Christian conscience rises jp 
wrathful indignation. And I am aghag 
at the rising wave of strikes at home. 

Then follows a dialogue between me 
and my Jiminy Cricket. 

Jiminy: “What’s this situation, that's 
bothering you, kid?” 

Me: “It’s the world, Jim. It needs , 
general overhauling.” 

Jiminy: “Fine start. Now, whatch, 
think oughta be done?” 

Me: “I know, teacher. PASSING 
LAWS CAN’T CHANGE ATT 
TUDES. Lasting changes come from 
within. And it’s attitudes that are foul. 
ing our ideal 


cooperative, trusting 


world.” 

Jiminy: “Amen, sister. BUT don’ 
you s pose that a little push in the right 
direction might start attitudes chang: 
ing? Say for instance if Congress should 
do the things a Christian wants, mayle 
more people would see the light, huh?” 

Me: “Right and the oNLy way to 
change the immediate conditions is by | 
telling Congress what you think.” ) 

If the evils that we can see (war spit | 
it, greed and indifference to suffering) 
are to be changed it will be by the will 
of the people; but bad bills can be 
feated only in Congress and not just in . 
mens minds. 

HIEL BARR In The Sentinel 
Sacramento Junior College 


CROCKETT 
JOHNSON/ 


Physicians Forum 


Permission 
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SUNDAY 
How good to walk through silent, snowy 
woods 

And feel His peace within the nakedness 
And gray. The pond is lonely in the midst 
Of spruce, and afternoon has tinged the sky 
With sunset rose instead of winter gray, 
Here | can breathe the blessedness of this 
Rich day to all its fullness and release; 

The calmness | had felt at church seems now 
To have a chance to seep within my soul 

Till none can take away the precious gift: 
Alone with sky and trees. Alone with Him! 


Helen Meserve 
Wellesley College ‘43 


THE TRUE NATURE OF PRAYER 


Once we grasp the true nature of prayer, 
the difficulties which are so often urged 
against the practice of intercession are seen 
to be entirely irrelevant. Knowing all human 
life to be one; knowing ourselves to be 
vitally and indissolubly knit to our brethren 
in God; knowing that He sees mankind as 
living in relations of mutual interdependence, 
united by their common response to Eternal 
Love, intercession becomes a vital necessity. 
We see our mutual interdependence broken, 
because of the failure of so many to respond 
to the love of God and take their place in 
His family; and the love of Christ constrains 


us to take His way of reaching these 
estranged ones—the way of self-oblation 
on their behalf.—£. Herman, in “Creative 


Prayer.” 


SOURCE OF POWER 
Silence is the element in which great 
things fashion themselves together, that at 
length they may emerge full-formed and 


_ majestic into the daylight of life which they 


are henceforth to rule. Do thou thyself but 
hold thy tongue for one day, and on the 
morrow how much clearer are thy purpose 
and duties; what wreck and rubbish have 
the mute workmen within thee swept away 
when intrusive noises were shut out!—/ homas 


Larlyle 


Presbyterian College 
of 
Christian Education 
Affiliated with 
McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
A STRATEGICALLY LOCATED SCHOOL 
® Provides professional training for college 


graduates preparing for Church Vocations in 
Mristian Education, Missions, Sccial Work. 


THE TWO-YEAR CURRICULUM LEADS 
TO THE M.A. DEGREE 


lor Information Address 
PRES. J. HARRY COTTON, Pu.D. 
832 Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Il. 
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“The Kesere Shelf 


Young People’s Prayers, by Percy R. 
Hayward ( Association-Revell $1.50) is 
that rare achievement, devotional mate- 
rial for youth, written by a mature lead- 
er, which really speaks to the condition 
of young lives. The excellent marginal 
illustrations are sometimes obtrusive, 
but the whole flavor is about right. 


Veteran's Rights and Benefits, by 
Erana and Symons (Military Service 
Pub. Co., $1.00) gives just about all a 
veteran—or college counselor—needs to 
know about every technical privilege of 
servicemen. 


Tomorrow's Trade, by Stuart Chase 
(20th Century $1.00) is the fifth of the 
half-dozen slight volumes about our 
economic and political outlook by this 
lucid, perceptive economist. In a time 
when “no man knoweth what a day 
may bring forth,” this is solid and 
lively analysis and counsel. 


The Nature and Purpose of the Gos- 
pels, by R. V. G. Tasker (Harper 
$1.50) is a sane British view of the latest 
phase of textural study—to the effect 
that Gospel writers told their stories 
mainly to support their fervent  the- 
ology. The job is well done, for lay 
study and teaching. 


The Gospel According to Gamaliel, 
by Gerald Heard (Harper $2.00) is a 
decidedly interesting study of Jesus’ 
teaching as possibly interpreted by the 
great Jewish liberal philosopher of that 
day. Written in narrative first-person 
form, it brings many a fresh insight— 
and incidentally indicates that St. Paul, 
to Mr. Heard, represents an_illiberal 
dogmatist’s 


viewpoint Christian 


thinking. 


A Knight There Was, by Mary Eng- 
land (Macmillan $1.00) is the wholly 
senumental account of the carefree life 
of a young Briton lost in the war— 
rather charmingly written, and possibly 
intended to cheer others who have simi- 
larly lost loved ones. 


The Light of Faith, by Albert W. 
Palmer (Macmillan, $1.75) is an over- 
all view of Christian beliefs, for lay- 
men. President Palmer, who retired this 
month as head of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, seeks to present as rational 
and benign a view of theology as pos- 
sible, and although he is obviously an 
“unrepentant liberal” in dealing with 
Scripture and experience, his book 
should certainly help students facing 
tensions of modern belief. Benevolent, 
persuasive. 


God Is Not Dead, by Bernard Iddings 
Bell (Harper, $1.50) sounds his char- 
acteristic minatory and monitory call to 
the Church to return to ancient verity 
and proclamation of truth. It is ad- 
dressed to “Churchmen” by name and 
in manner, and Dr. Bell speaks with 
more asperity and finality than delight 
or exultation about the Christian faith. 
“Rugged” but very Churchmanish. 


A Christian Global Strategy, by Wal- 
ter W. Van Kirk (Willett, $2.00) is 
a breath of fresh air for student Chris- 
tians. It Christian thinking, 
originally “global,” later narrowed to 
liberated to 
strategy—in 


traces 


national confines, now 
adventurous world-wide 
America, Europe, and especially Rus- 
sia. Clean-cut, readable, pulling no 


punches. 


DRAMA AND 
BIOGRAPHY 


Courses taught by Profes- 
sor Fred Eastman, author of 
Drama in the Church, Men 
of Power, and many other 
books in this field. One of 
the unique offerings in the 
training of ministers at this 


Seminary. Write for selected 
list of 
postage. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Religions Drama Department 


5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
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